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CONGRESS CONSIDERS THE ARMS EMBARGO 





HE arms embargo resolution which was re- 

ported favorably by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on January 11, twenty-four hours 
after the receipt of President Hoover’s special 
message to Congress, is a measure of primary 
importance in the constructive development of 
American peace policy. The resolution would 
give the President authority to impose an arms 
embargo whenever he finds that in any part of 
the world such conditions exist “that the ship- 
ment of arms or munitions . . . may promote or 
encourage the employment of force in the course 
of a dispute or conflict between nations.” 

This proposal originated with Secretary Stim- 
son, whose efforts to assist in the pacific settle- 
ment of international conflicts in South America 
and the Far East during the past year have been 
hampered by the international traffic in arms. 
While a commission of neutral nations, including 
the United States, was seeking the pacific settle- 
ment of the Chaco dispute, arms manufacturers 
in this country and Europe were shipping war 
materials to Bolivia and Paraguay. Shortly be- 
fore Christmas, Mr. Stimson urged President 
Hoover to recommend legislation conferring upon 
the President authority to prohibit shipment of 
arms to any state, when, in his judgment, such 
shipment might encourage the use of force. 

After deliberating several weeks, President 
Hoover finally sent a special message to Congress 
on January 11. He recommended that the Senate 
ratify the 1925 treaty for the suppression of in- 
ternational trade in arms. This treaty, which 
has never come into effect, seeks to prohibit the 
export of arms to private individuals, but would 
allow the export of such arms to governments 
under a system of licenses and publicity. If the 
Senate did not wish to ratify the 1925 treaty, Mr. 
Hoover urged that Congress authorize the Presi- 
dent to prohibit arms shipments from the United 
States in cases where “special undertakings of 


cooperation can be secured with the principal 
arms manufacturing nations.” 

This reservation had been advocated by repre- 
sentatives of American arms manufacturers, who 
are reported to have protested vigorously to 
Washington against Secretary Stimson’s original 
embargo proposal. According to many observers, 
such a reservation would have made the resolu- 
tion entirely ineffective. In reporting the reso- 
lution to the Senate, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee liberalized this restriction by giving the 
United States authority to act “after securing the 
cooperation of such governments as the Presi- 
dent may deem necessary.” 

The adoption of the resolution in the form pro- 
posed by the Foreign Relations Committee would 
give the President full authority to prohibit ship- 
ment of arms from the United States without 
waiting for an agreement with all other exporting 
countries. It would, moreover, permit the United 
States to cooperate with any other states which 
were willing to impose a similar embargo and 
would make it possible for this country to join 
with members of the League of Nations in im- 
posing a form of sanction against an aggressor 
nation which is less drastic, and more practical, 
than the complete economic boycott provided in 
Article XVI of the League Covenant. The arms 
embargo resolution is an important step toward 
the implementation of the Anti-War Pact. 


WILLIAM T. STONE 


Soviet Union Completes the Five-Year Plan 


The official termination on December 81, 
1932—in four and a quarter years—of the first 
Five-Year Plan, launched on October 1, 1928, 
was marked in the Soviet Union not only by en- 
thusiastic acclaim of the results already achieved, 
but by sober consideration of plans for the im- 
mediate future. In a long-awaited speech before 
the Central Committee of the Communist party 


























on January 7, Joseph Stalin indicated that, while 
the government believed that its policies had been 
entirely justified and intended to make no con- 
cessions to capitalism, it expected to slow down 
the tempo of production in both industry and ag- 
riculture, and to develop existing enterprises 
rather than establish new ones. 


The purpose of the first Five-Year Plan, 
Stalin declared, was to remove the fundamental 
contradiction between socialized industry and 
small peasant capitalism. This contradiction 
could be removed only by the establishment 
of heavy industry, which would not merely 
permit the development of collective indus- 
trialized agriculture, but would make the So- 
viet Union independent of “the whims of capi- 
talism.” The performance of this task, which 
inevitably imposed hardships on the population, 
had been rendered particularly difficult by the 
fact that the Soviet government, unable to obtain 
financial assistance abroad, had been forced to 
rely almost entirely on its own resources. Despite 
these obstacles, Stalin said, the plan “had suc- 
ceeded beyond the expectations of the most en- 
thusiastic,” and 93.7 per cent of the industrial 
program had already been fulfilled. The 6.3 per 
cent lag he attributed to the unwillingness of 
neighboring countries to conclude non-aggression 
pacts with the Soviet Union—alluding to the re- 
cent rejection of Soviet overtures by Rumania 
and Japan—and to the threat of war which had 
forced the government to divert a number of 
factories to production for national defense. So- 
viet enterprises, he added, had been frequently 
sabotaged by counter-revolutionary elements, 
which would be pitilessly suppressed. Finally, he 
recognized that the government had not yet suc- 
ceeded in satisfying all the needs of workers and 
peasants, but argued that living conditions had 
shown steady improvement. 


The Soviet government, whose position in in- 
ternational affairs has been notably strengthened 
during the past year, thus enters 1933 with full 
confidence in the rightness and feasibility of its 
policies, convinced that, while production in some 
branches of industry continues to lag, the original 
Five-Year Plan as a whole may be regarded as 
achieved. At the same time, however, it recog- 
nizes the existence of two major problems—in- 
dustrial inefficiency and serious agrarian discon- 
tent—the solution of which will determine the 
future course of socialization. 


A step in the direction of increasing labor 


discipline had already been taken on December 28, 
when the government decreed that all Soviet citi- 
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zens over sixteen years of age must obtain pass- 
ports, and that only those engaged in “socially 
useful work” will be permitted to reside in urban 
centers. The purpose of the passport system is 
not only to clear congested cities of unproductive 
or politically undesirable elements, but to check 
the tendency of Soviet workers to drift from one 
enterprise to another in search of better food or 
housing conditions—a tendency which has seri- 
ously hampered industrial production. 


Of still greater importance for a country which 
remains predominantly agrarian was Premier 
Molotov’s announcement that existing grain col- 
lections, which have aroused widespread discon- 
tent in the villages, will be replaced by a tax in 
kind, levied in advance of sowing. The intro- 
duction of a grain tax should materially stimulate 
agricultural production, especially if the peasants 
are allowed to sell their grain in the open market. 
Hitherto many peasants, knowing that the more 
they produced, the more would be collected from 
them by the government at nominal prices, had 
shown an alarming inclination to curtail sowing 
and neglect their crops. 


To overcome this passive resistance, the Com- 
munist party on December 10 decreed an official 
“purge,” designed to eliminate kulaks and other 
counter-revolutionary elements. As a _ result, 
nearly one-third of the members and candidates 
of the party in the North Caucasus, where special 
difficulties had been experienced with grain col- 
lections, were either expelled or barred from 
membership, and similar developments are ex- 
pected in other grain-growing regions. On Janu- 
ary 12, moreover, two veteran Communists—N. 
Eismont and P. Tolmachev, respectively Commis- 
sars for Supplies and Municipalities of the 
R.S.F.S.R.—were expelled for alleged hostility to 
party policies, while Rykov and Tomsky, former 
leaders of the “Right” opposition and now mem- 
bers of the party’s Central Committee, were 
sharply reprimanded for showing sympathy for 
their chastised colleagues. 

With a view to strengthening Communist con- 
trol in the villages, the Central Committee of 
the party on January 12 established a new politi- 
cal department in the machine and tractor sta- 
tions, which have been the backbone of agricul- 
tural areas, to supervise the work of state and 
collective farms. The creation of this department 
indicates that the government, while ready to sat- 
isfy some of the peasants’ demands, is more deter- 
mined than ever to push the socialization of agri- 
culture. 

VERA MICHELES DEAN 
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